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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. All Floors 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 

Pull Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ THacxeray, Lonpon.” 


Illinois-On-The-Strand — 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


WALTON & FRENCH 
Ocean view unexcelled Bell ’Phone No. 26 
Will remain OPEN throughout the year 


The Rose Valley Guest House. 


MOYLAN, DEL. CO., PA. 
Between Mepis And SWARTHMORE. 


A quiet and beautiful retreat. Vernon Run and Rid- 
ley Creek wind through the valley. Boating and swim- 
ming. Pure water. Our own garden. Good train 
service and trolley. Address 


NATHAN KITE, Moylan, Pa, 
The Albertson, ‘Sid. 


Srrvuatep at MANTOLOKING, N. J. 


Three miles this side of Bay Head, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, one and aaialt hours from Broad Street 
Station or Market Street Wharf. Fine bathing, Fishing, 
Vachting and golfing. Send for booklet. 


J. R. ALBERTSON, 
Formerly of Penns Manor, Pa. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 
Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 
215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
. Accommodates 


The Bartram, San quest. 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
The Pennhurst, een tg 
Micuican Avenvus, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cawrrat Avz., Oczan Crtv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 

___K. E. LEW1S and L. C. CONARD 
THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att tue year 
Ocgzan Enp or Tennesses Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
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ANTED.—REFINED WOMAN OR SMALL 

family to take main part of furnished house, with 

the boarders now init. All conveniences. Terms liberal. 
Address A , 328 West Front Street. Media, Pa. 


WANTRD.—HOUSEKEEPER AND COMPAN. 
ion, family of two. Chester county. Cail on or 
address F.S. W., 3134 Clifford Dtreet, Philade!phia. 


ANTED.—BY NINTH MONTH rst, RELIA- 

ble woman for general housework for family of 

two. Quiet homeand fair wages. Address Box 191, 
Rising Sun, Md. 


W ANTED.—AT FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, L.1., a practical housekeeper. 
Address Amy Willets, Jericho, L. I., N. Y. 


WANTED.—BOARD BY A GENTLEMAN BY 
Ninth month rst. Central location. Where there 
are but few boarders. Friends’ family preferred. Address 
No 1, this Office. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OR RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 

in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 





New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 400 
acresof Old Pines Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August 15th, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines. 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


Friends’ School, 


Fourtu anv West Streets, Witmincton, Det. 


A day schoo! for both sexes, fitting for either college 
or business. Scientific, Latin-scientific, and Classical 
Courses. Fourteen teachers. Excellent. equipment. 
Thorough instruction. Graduates entered on certificate 
in leading colleges. Fall term begins Ninth month (Sep- 
tember) r4th. For illustrated catalogue address 

HERSCHEL A. 8 ORRIS, A. M., Principal. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
T sale some v desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 
State of Washington. It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acceptable. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. Al] these properties wil! be 
sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


It’s Easier to get the First Order | 


than to keep a customer coming year in, year out. Does 
it mean anything to you that we have many customers | 
who were with us when we started in business ? | 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE | 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 
1019-21 Market St., Both ’ Phones. Phila., Pa. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS. 


No lofty grandeur piled supreme, 
But like a sweet, prophetic dream, 
The landscape stretched, unfolding still, 
In gently sloping vale and hill. 
—Charles Sangster. 


The following is a list of the lot owners at Buck Hill 
Falls up to Seventh month asth, 1903. 


Adelaide F. Anderson, 
Sarah J. Ash, . . 
Anna A. Atkinson, 
4. Ogborn Atkinson, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
William W. Birdsall, ...... 
Etuzabeth M. Buoting,. . .. . . 
Morgan Bunting, ....... 
>. Kobinson Loale, . 

PG ct ee 
Charies P. Eariy, 
Matilda Garrigues, .... . 
William H. Gaskill, . . . . 
Henry Gawthrop, . . 

Anna M. Grahame, 
Susan C. Grahame, 
Ur. Elizabeth W.Griscom,. . . 
Alice P. Hadley, 

Caroline E. Hall, 

Jobe U. Hamceck,....... 
Praet P. Messed... ..... 
Miriam > Hendrickson, . . ‘ 
Annie and Helen R. Hillborn, . 
M. Ella Hood, 
William G. Huey, 
Robert M Janney, 
Charles F. Jenkins, .. ..... 
Edward A. Jenkins, . 
Fiorence Jenkins, . . . 
Marie C. Jenkins, 
Mary Anua Jenkins, “ee 
Mary Schofield Ash Jenkins,. . 
‘lhomas A. Jenkins, 
Rachel R. Jones, é 6-5 454 
Hilda Justice and Louise Antz, 
Ezra Lippincott, 
Dr. Frank ©. MaclIntire,. . . . . 
Dr. Edward W. Mercer,. . . . 
Albert A. Merritt, 

William N. Moland,. . . . 
Edwin Bunting Moore, ... . 
Elwood Burdsall Moore, . 7 
pe See 
Wiiliam B Off, ..... 
Franklin Packer, 
Henry T. Paiste, 
Albert W. Preston, ...... 
Charles Paxson,. . . “~-« 
Mary W. Plummer,....... 
Elizabeth H. Ritchie, ...... 
E. H and F, M. Robinson, . 
Albert H. Savery, 
Rachel Shep i 
Martha Schofield, 
Clara A. Shrigley, 
DS cee ¢ ee 
Mary Isabell Smith,. . 4 
Anna Travilla Speakman i Hie a 
Dr. William W. Speakman, . . 
George W. Strattan,...... 
E. L. and Sue H. Thomas, 
Isabel Thorn, . . a 
Mary Anna Thorn, 
Dr. James Tyson, 
Willis W. Vail, 
Rachel P. Way, 
Harriette S. Webb. ‘ : 
Emma Speakman Webster, . 
Caroline D. Weeks, . . . 
George F. White, . . 

Joseph Willits, . . 

Mary Wil'its, 


| Cornelia Needles Wright, eA. 


Phebe C. Wright 


. Lambertville, N. J. 


Dwarthmore, Pa. 
‘Three ‘Luas, Pa. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Darvy, Pa. 
Riverton, N. J. 
Ambler, Pa 


. . Merchauville N. J. 
. . Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Philadeiphia, Pa. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Germantown, Pa. 


Germantown, Pa. 
Dover, N. J. 
>warthmore, Pa. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 
Merchantvilie, N. J. 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Germaniown, Pa. 
Chicago, ll. 


F . Gwyredd, Pa. 


Germantown, Pa. 


. Gwyneod, Pa. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


. Germantown, Pa. 


Rivert.n, N. J. 
Crewye. Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Morristown. N, }. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


é' George School, Pa. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lambertville, N. J. 


. Swarthmore, Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


. Richmond, Ind. 


Germantown, Pa. 
Camden, N. J. 
Aiken, S. C. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


. Lambertville, N. J. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 


. West Chester, Pa. 


P; 
Fallsington, ba. 
Fallsington, Pa. 


. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gulfport, Miss. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 
Trenten, N. J. 
Sea Girt, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sea Girt, N. J. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1024 Race Street, 
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New Books and. Pamphlets 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
Wiiliam Graham. 64 pages. f$0.10. By mail o.12. 
“The reading of which is a spirituai feast.”— 
Frignps’ INTSLLIGENCER. 

Education and Religion. 
liam Graham 


An address by John Wil- 

48 pages. fo.10. By mail, $0.11. 

The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the dociety of Friends. By John William 
Graham. 64 pages. fo10. By mail, $o 12. 

The Doukhobors. By Joseph Eikinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Il}ustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twe.rrn Srreet, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Orricss: { 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S.W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Rea! Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
Ringe & Ellis, xt Esra” 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 


Seleghonss. 216 W. Coulter St. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epirtor, 
rg West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Farenps’ InTEeELLiGencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; al! three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m Supper, 6 to 7 p. 


Homelike. 


m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night ; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1433-55. 


| Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a froetens, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for coll €ij 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


George School, | 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, gre 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students p red for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school] matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and al! Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


: CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Teveruone, PorLar 29-38 D. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXXI1. 

As we can only expect the highest results where 
there is the concentrated pursuit of any subject—whether 
scientific or otherwise—so in things Spiritual, no 
development can be experienced without conscious effort 
and daily striving after all which can promote the 
higher life. ELLEN ROBINSON, 


In Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting. 








LOVE. 


AH! there are mighty things under the sun : 
Great deeds have been acted, great words have 
been said ; 
Not just uplifting some fortunate one, 
But lifting up all men the more by a head. 


Aye, the more by the head and the shoulders, too! 
Ten thousand may sin, and a thousand may fall, 

And it may have been me, and it yet may be you ; 
But the angel in one proves the angel in all. 


And whatever is mighty, whatever is high, 
Lifting men, lifting women, their natures above, 
And close to the kinship they hold in the sky,— 
Why, this I affirm, that its essence is Love ! 
—Alice Cary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOSEPH W. PEASE. 

Sir JosepH WuitTwELt Pease, M. P., died on the 23d 
of last month. His father, Joseph Pease, who was 
the first member of the Society of Friends to sit in 
Parliament, consistently avoided in his speeches, the 
use of all titles, and retained, throughout the eight 
years he was at Westminster, the dress peculiar to 
Friends. His grandfather, Edward Pease, was the 
first to realize the possibilities of George Stephenson’s 
model engine, adopted it for the ‘‘ tram-road ” he was 
projecting from Stockton to Darlington, financed the 
inventor, and laid the foundation of the English 
railway system of to-day. 

Sir Joseph Pease was perhaps the first Friend to 
receive the title of Baronet. He attended the Friends’ 
School at York, and later, from the age of twelve and 
a half to seventeen, received an excellent training at 
the hands of two of the ablest tutors of the time. At 
seventeen he had the choice of going to college or 
entering business. He chose the latter, partly on 
account of the delicate state of his father’s health at 
the time. He entered Parliament in 1865, early in 
life for a business man, for the 8ame constituency his 
father had represented. In the House of Commons 
he was “ never considered an orator of the first order. 
He was always practical, sensible, and identified with 
liberty and progress. He was chiefly known for his 


untiring efforts on behalf of Peace, or at all events of 


| 








international arbitration, for his stern denunciation of 
the Chinese opium traffic, and for his labors in the 
cause of temperance.” 

He was a Liberal and a follower of Gladstone, 
‘but he opposed the Berber-Suakim railway scheme, 
and as a Quaker and president of the Peace and Anti- 
Opium Societies, he took an independent line on many 
questions.” Asamember of Parliament he was a 
hard worker. For many years he sat on the Com- 
mittee having charge of the London Water Bills. He 
was on the Committees on Railway Rates, and the 
Hours of Railway Servants. 

An old Durham miner says of him, ‘ when the 
Durham Miners’ Association was in its infant stages 
in 1867-69, and the leaders (dubbed agitators) were 
being sent to prison on all sides, and employers flatly 
refused to discuss labor questions with their men, 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, as he then was, had the 
leaders called together (1 was one of them), and he 
frankly recognized the rights of labor to discuss as a 
body their terms of hiring. Then, again, we were 
holding all meetings in public-houses and as con- 
ducted at that time many of them were neither 
sanitary nor of the best conducted kind. Joseph W. 
Pease at once placed the rooms of the Pease schools 
at the disposal of his employees both in West Durham 
and Cleveland, in which to hold their trade union 
meetings. The result of all this was that whereas 
the rest of Durham was seething with agitation and 
outrages of many kinds, pits idle at a moment's 
notice, non-unionists insulted and ill-used, Pease’s pits 
were seldom idle a day.’’ That these relations with 
his men were maintained to the last is shown in the 
fact that a short time ago he was re-elected president 
of the Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Relief 
Fund. 

For many years and to the time of his death Sir 
Joseph Pease served as President of the Peace Society. 
He was also a leader against the opium iniquity, and 
the last debate in the House of Commons on the 
subject was introduced by him. 

In 1854 he married Mary, daughter of Alfred 
Fox of Falmouth. He leaves six daughters, and two 
sons who are both members of Parliament. 

He died on his seventy-fifth birthday at his 
Cornish residence in Falmouth. Though living in 
the world, he retained to the last a simple faith in God 
and man. His voice was not unfrequently heard in 
ministry in Friends’ meetings. 


“Your work in the world (Christ says through 
example) is not to do great things, but to do small 
things greatly. And then, he washes the feet of his 
disciples, thus showing them anew the sacrament of 
service—even the humblest service.”’ 


482 FRIENDS’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 


JOHN JACKSON. 
( Comcluded from last week.) 

Tue views of John Jackson on the Christian ministry 
were written after his health had become seriously 
impaired, and some of his pupils have expressed the 
belief that his life was prolonged in order that he 
might finish it. Doubtless his desire to complete this 
important testimony caused him to exert his power of 
will, and thus to draw on his reserve force of strength, 
for after it was completed he grew worse rapidly and 
died in a few weeks. 

He states in the preface of this last work that its 
purpose was ‘to show the character of the Christian 
ministry as exemplified by Jesus and the apostles, and 
to point out some of the corruptions which Christianity 
has sustained by a perversion of its original objects.” 
Especially did he wish to call attention to the historical 
fact, ‘‘ that a maintenance of the clergy was a departure 
from Christian doctrine and practice, made after the 
time of the apostles.” 

The book treats of the ministry of Jesus and his 
apostles, the Christian ministry from the time of the 
apostles to the Reformation, the Christian ministry 
since the Reformation, the justification of woman's 
preaching by the practices of the early Christians, the 
objections to a theological education for the ministry, 
the evils arising from even voluntary payment of 
ministers, the relation of the Bible to ministry, and 


the smothering of individual life and expression by 


the dogmas of the Church. Space will allow but a 
few quotations, but the book is still in print, and those 
who desire a larger acquaintance with it may obtain 
it from the Friends’ Book Association. 

‘‘ The minister is tempted to please his hearers by 
the prospect of gain, and the influence of this 
temptation is to impair his sincerity as well as his 
independence. He is thereby induced to gratify his 
hearers, and even sometimes to uphold them in their 
evil conduct and practices. There is no way 
to avoid the evils and temptations which result from 
the principle of remuneration, but by adopting the 
practice of Jesus, and making the ministry absolutely 
independent of any expectation or prospect of pecuniary 
reward. That there are honorable exceptions to the 
class of ministers we have above alluded to, we freely 
admit, but these exceptions never can prevent the 
evils of the system—they are inseparable from the 
system itself.” 

‘‘We see no reason why the Christian minister 
should not engage, as Paul did, in some ordinary 
business, and provide a maintenance for himself by his 
own labor. There is nothing in the employment of 
the farmer, the mechanic, or the merchant, if honestly 
followed, that would conflict in the least with the 
duties required of the minister of the gospel. On the 
other hand, by engaging in some such occupation, he 
would have a better opportunity of exhibiting to the 
world the practical application of the doctrines of the 
gospel, by bringing them into closer connection with 


| remembered what he said:—that God 
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the every-day affairs of life. It is in man’s every-day 
intercourse with the world that Christian example is 
wanted; it is here that religion can exercise its 
mightiest influence for good, by establishing honesty 
and integrity upon substantial foundations, and 
checking the inordinate gratification of a worldly spirit. 
The Christian minister ought, therefore, by example, 
as well as by precept, to teach others how to live in 
the world, and overcome it. As this is accomplished, 
the necessity for pulpit preaching will be proportion- 
ably lessened.”’ 

John Jackson kepta diary until a short time before 
his death. The closing pages speak of the foolishness 
of theological controversy. He refers to two Friends 
who came under the condemnation of the meeting, 
one because his views were too heterodox and the 
other because he was too orthodox, and then wrote 
the following words, which were the last that fell from 
his pen : 

‘‘ These two individuals, who were denounced by 
their sectarian judges, men whose genuine Christianity 
no one pretends to dispute, so far as they are to be 
judged by their fruits, are brought forward here, not 
as isolated cases, by any means, but as a striking 
illustration of the consummate folly of Christians 
condemning one another for differences of religious 
opinion.”’ 

In the course of his labors in the ministry John 
Jackson once paid a visit of two weeks to the Indians 
in New York State. Here, as elsewhere, the man 
behind the preaching seems to have made the usual 
impression. Griffith Cooper, in a letter written to 
John Jackson after he himself had paid a visit to these 
same Indians, writes : 

‘‘ He told me he remembered Quaker Jackson, the 
man who preached to them at Buffalo, and that he 
was here 
(pointing to his bosom) and if they attended to the 
teaching of the Good Spirit there, it would be well 
with them ; this he believed, as he had always found 
it to be so. Since that time, he said, the missionary 
told him he must join the church, otherwise he would 
go to hell, but added, ‘I did not believe him, for I 
know that what the Quaker said was true, and that is 
the church for me to attend—the Good Spirit in the 
heart.’ ”’ 

A neighbor long since deceased left in writing the 
following anecdotes, showing the silent influence 
exerted by John Jackson upon the people with whom 
he came in contact : 

‘‘ When John Jackson was enlarging his house at 
Sharon to accommodate his prospective school, he 
had many mechanics employed, one of whom was a 
hard drinker. One day this man came into my store, 
and, knowing that he had been employed by John 
Jackson, I asked him how they were getting along at 
Sharon. He replied, ‘I don’t work there ; I left two 
weeks ago.’ Then he added, ‘I took an oath that I 
would never work there again—and I never will.’ 

“T asked him what John had done that caused 
him to swear he would never work for him again, 
saying that he was my ideal of a Christian and an 
example to all men. He replied, ‘ That is the cause 
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of the trouble ; he did nothing, said nothing. I took 
my quart of whiskey with me every morning and 
concealed it in the wood opposite the house, where I 
could go frequently during the day and get a drink. 
One day while John was in the city I went too often 
and got so drunk I could not work. In the afternoon, 
as I sat idly on the scaffold, I heard a slight cough, 
and looking up, there came John Jackson. He spoke 
not a word, but silently passed by me. I never can 
forget the look he cast on me; his countenance 
bespoke love, pity and sorrow ; it seemed to say to 
me, “‘ Poor, weak, helpless creature! Go and try to 
sin no more.’’ I got up, the tears streaming down my 
cheeks, and reeling from the scaffold, went home, 
forgetting my hammer and trowel in my excitement, 
told my wife I could work no more for John, and I 
was ashamed to face him to get my wages or tools; 
I have drank none since.’ 

‘‘ An instance of his power over the blasphemer 
I will give in the words of the blacksmith who told it 
to me. ‘I was at work at the anvil and talking 
politics with three or four men. As usual, I was 
cursing terribly, for I was excited, when I looked 
around and there stood John Jackson within three 
feet of me, resting on his cane. How long he had 
been there I do not know, but he had heard my 
blaspheming. When I saw him all seemed to swim 
before my eyes, my hammer fell from my hand to 
the floor; I dropped the ploughshare I was working 
on, and went out of the back door and stood behind 
the shop more than five minutes, before I could com- 
pose my feelings sufficiently to meet him. When I 
came in he said, ‘Charles, if I send down my 
driving horses this afternoon will thee have time 
to shoe them ?”’’ 

“About two weeks after the death of John Jackson 
the same person who reported the testimony of the 
blacksmith to me met him again in the shop, and in 
the course of conversation he said, ‘John Jackson 
was the greatest living example of a true Christian I 
ever knew ; I would to God we were all Quakers in 
Darby if John is a fair type of them.’”’ 

The death of John Jackson occurred in Fourth 
month, 1855. The closing scene is described in 
a letter written to her sister, by Ann Whitson, who 
had been a teacher at Sharon for several years. 
After giving the details of his sickness for two weeks 
she describes his condition from Third-day evening to 
the Sixth-day on which he died. 

“About eight o'clock he had a violent convulsion, 
which lasted some five or ten minutes, and after that 
he lay breathing with much difficulty until about four 
in the morning, when he seemed to recognize those 
around him, and soon after made a vain effort to 
articulate; but by seven in the morning he spoke 
distinctly and appeared perfectly conscious, and in a 
most affecting manner took leave of his family and 
friends. Nothing could have been more touching and 
solemn than to witness the love of his spirit going 
forth to all, none were forgotten, but all received his 
parting salutation of love. During the rest of that 


day and the next he was mostly unconscious, seeming 
to be talking to his family and friends about the 


things of which he had been accustomed to converse, 
the school, farming, etc., etc., neither voice nor pulse 
seeming to flag; but on Sixth-day both rapidly grew 
much weaker, and towards evening, though he could 
not be understood, from his gesticulations it seemed 
that he might be preaching, such expressions as, ‘I 
am ready, I am ready,’ ‘I will soon be with my 
Heavenly Father,’ were at times understood. At one 
time he said distinctly,‘I continue to praise my 
Creator and desire that his work may go on to per- 
fection.’ The last thing which he was understood to 
say was, ‘This is no fiction but a blessed reality— 
waiting for a higher development.’ His end was 
peaceful, and the expression left upcn his countenance 
was sweet and much more youthful than he had worn 
for some time. 

“Dear Aunt R. is as strong as one could expect, 
though the blow seemed as though it were sufficient 
to break her down; for she never gave him up, but 
hoped till the very last. I trust his spirit will sur- 
round her and enable her to bear her manifold 
burdens. 

“ The funeral was very large. Lucretia Mott sat 
by the corpse, with Catharine Truman, as it was taken 
down into the parlor, and spoke, but as I was upstairs 
I could not hear what she said. Eliza Newport 
spoke upstairs, and in her communication advanced 
the idea that we might still know his presence among 
us, and enjoy sweet spiritual union and communion. 
Ann Townsend followed: most of her discourse was 
eulogistic, and an exhortation for those who were left 
to a like faithfulness. At the graveyard George 
Truman spoke, and as he stood before the coffin he 
said: ‘ We have here what are termed the remains of 
John Jackson, but he left no remains, but was perfect 
and entire. Itis true we have here his working 
garment, and let us lay it reverently and gently aside. 
It is not necessary for me to pronounce a eulogy on 
his life, for it is before you, filled with precepts of 
love and kindness, which were strengthened by a 
practice always in accordance with them. He had 
seemed to bathe in streams of universal love, and 
hence came forth pure, filled with kindness and good- 
will to all mankind. Neither is it needful for me to 
direct you how to follow his example, for that you 
know as well as I can tell you; as he ever told you it 
was simply to act up to our highest convictions of 
right.’ 

“George and Uncle John were closely united in 
the bond of spiritual union and love, and for George 
to resign his own heart’s brother, as he touchingly 
said, was no easy task ; but he felt that his spirit had 
been taken up into those serene heights where he 
could feel that Uncle John was not lost, but only gone 
before.” 

Rachel Jackson and her assistants continued the 
school but a short time after her husband’s death and 
then it passed into other hands. But the Sharon 
pupils, as well as others who knew him, became 
filled with the spirit that animated their beloved 
teacher and friend, and in the characters of their 
children and their children’s children, John Jackson 
still lives. EvizaBeTH Luioyp. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 28. 
THE GENTILES. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—God, which knoweth the heart made 
no distinction between us and them, cleansing their 
hearts by faith.—Acts, xv., 8, 9. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, xv., I-41. 


Ir would have been too much to hope that all the 
converts to Christianity among the Jews would so 
rise above the narrowness of Judaism as to accept 
the open door policy among the Gentiles. Soon 
after Paul’s return from his first mission journey, in 
Galatia, ‘certain men came down from Judea and 
taught the brethren” ; and their teaching was to the 
effect that none could become Christians who did not 
first become Jews, by ‘‘the Jewish rite of circum- 
cision.’’ With this would come also the necessity of 
observing all the minutiz of the Jewish law, which 
had long served as a great barrier to those attracted 
by the high morality and monotheism of Judaism. 
The acceptance of this teaching would have involved 
the rejection of a great part of the work of Paul and 
Barnabas. It was just the freedom from external 
law, together with the high ideals represented by the 
personality of Jesus and his representatives, which 
had drawn many to the evangelists. Neither they 
nor the church at Antioch, composed, no doubt, in 
large measure of Gentile converts, were ready to 
accept the destructive mandate of the Judean Chris- 
tians. Paul and Barnabas, with others, were, there- 
fore, appointed to go to Jerusalem and present their 
view of the case. We are not to infer that the Church 
of Jerusalem was an authoritative council, whose word 
would be accepted as final. It is plain from Paul’s 
attitude in a similar case, a little later, that he would 
have defied the Church at Jerusalem if he could not 
convince them. But with true Christian spirit he took 
first the course of friendliness. Both parties were 
represented in the meeting at Jerusalem. “Certain 
of the sect of the Pharisees ’’—who were, and are, to 
be found among Christians as among the Jews— 
insisted that all must be charged ‘“‘to keep the law of 
Moses.”’ But the spirit of Jesus was too strong for 
such narrowness. Peter remembered his own experi- 
ence with Cornelius (Acts, x), and spoke strongly for 
the Gentile converts. Paul and Barnabas told of 
their successful labors, and James, “the brother of 
the Lord,” recalling the promises of the prophets, 
rendered judgment that only avoidance of immorality 
and of certain kinds of food especially objectionable 
to Jews, should be required of Christians. This was 
agreed to, anda delegation was sent with Paul to 
Antioch to express the judgment of the mother 
church. There is difference of opinion and much 
learned discussion as to whether this visit of Paul to 
Jerusalem is the same as that told of in Galatians 
(ii., 1-10) ornot. There are many points of similarity 
about the two occasions; but the question cannot be 
decided with certainty. Some identify as the same 
the three visits of Acts, xi., 30; xv., and Gal., ii., 
1-10. It should be remarked here that passages in 
Paul’s letters seem to indicate that the Pharisees in 
the little Christian church did not give up to the 
moderate decisions of the apostles, but carried their 
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hostility abroad into the churches which Paul had 
founded. The simple people who had gladly accepted 
Paul’s gospel were much confused at hearing him so 
condemned, and doubtless many, especially among 
the Jewish converts, were much influenced by these 
mischief-makers. 

Paul’s epistle to the Galatians deals at length with 
this matter. The law had been a schoolmaster to 
bring men to Christ; but now that the Christ had 
come it was no longer needed. Paul’s authority was 
not derived from the Church at Jerusalem, but from 
the Lord himself. Christ has made them free. Yet 
‘stand fast therefore, and be not again entangled in 
the yoke of bondage”’ (Gal., v.). We do not know 
many details of this struggle, but we know that in the 
end the policy of Paul prevailed. We will meet some 
other cases in which it appeared as these lessons 
proceed. 

On the return to Antioch Paul and Barnabas 
proposed to revisit the churches they had founded to 
strengthen them in the faith, and perhaps to forestall 
just those difficulties with “ false brethren’’ to which 
we have been referring. Barnabas wished to take 
Mark with him, but Paul would have none of the 
man who had started on the previous journey and 
had returned in the face of difficulties. It is with 
regret that we observe a “‘ sharp contention” between 
these two tried friends and fellow workers (Acts, xv., 
39); and it seems to have continued to separate them 
for some time since Paul speaks slightingly of his 
early companion in the epistle to the Galatians (ii., 1 3). 
They divided the work between them, Barnabas, with 
Mark, going to Cyprus, while Paul proceeded by land 
to Galatia. There he visited his churches at Derbe, 
Lystra and Iconium, finding a companion in one 
Timothy, son of a Jewish mother and a Greek father, 
‘well reported by the brethren.” Paul seems to have 
been slightly inconsistent here, as he thought best 
that Timothy should be circumcised before he joined 
in the missionary labor; but this was probably a mere 
concession to prejudice in the interest of his work, 
the yielding a point of no importance to gain an 
advantageous hearing. We must notice that his 
message was the message of freedom—‘ they deliv- 
ered them the decrees for to keep, which had been 
ordained of the apostles and elders” (Acts, xvi., 4). 
In presenting these decrees Paul seems to recognize 
the authority of the apostles and elders ; but we must 
remember that he was as ready to stand against them 
if their dictum did not seem to him just (Gal., ii., 
11-21). From the Galatian churches the apostle, 
with his companion, moved on to the AZgean Sea at 
Troas ; whence, directed by a vision, they went over 
from Asia to Europe, landing in Macedonia. 


FRANKLIN said that a man could increase his 
income or decrease his wants, and reach the same end. 
A man’s needs and his wants are always in conflict. 
Hence considering needs only daily, and wants at rare 
intervals makes for thrift. To nurse every little want 
in the arms of glowing desire soon makes that want 
grow to a craving need, and leads to poverty, dis- 
content and unhappiness.—[Selected. ] 
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DOMESTIC ELOCUTION. 


From the Friend ( Philadelphia). 


WE wish that could be said to every professing 
Christian which was said to a Galilean disciple of 
Christ, ‘‘ Thou also art one of them; for thy speech 
bewrayeth thee.” That is, that the spirit of all the 
tones, modulations, and accents of their voice truly 
marked them as having the spirit and nature of Christ 
in their hearts. For we believe there is a gospel note 
running through the voice and conversation of the 
true Christian, which does indeed affect the spirit of 
hearers with a secret influence or savor, though they 
be not able to identify it distinctly to their intelligence. 
That secret dialect of utterance of man to man which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit, and to be pointed out 
must be spiritually discerned; while that which is 
born of the flesh is the carnal voice, expressive of the 
breathing of animal but of no spiritual life, or echo of 
Christ within, the hope of glory. 

We need no schools or vocal training to cultivate 
this note of the Divine harmony, except the school of 
Christ whose spontaneous production these vocal 
reflections of the spirit of Christ are. Given the 
genuine Christian experience of the love and convert- 
ing power of God in Christ, and the pronunciations of 
grace are among the signs following. They will tend 
to modify the accents of a whole family, wherein is 
stationed even one whose conversation is ‘as 
becometh the gospel of Christ.” 

No matter how much we have been trained in the 
elocution of the schools, the happiness of a family 
needs in its members the elocution of Christ, temper- 
ing its ‘‘ habits, manners and ways of speaking and of 
answering when spoken to and of helping and 
smoothing things down and brightening things up; 
an education in tones of voice and in managing the 
facial nerves and in governing the temper.”” Many 
need that domestic elocution of Christ’s spirit as a 
post graduate education, which should have been 
taken in with the very breath of a kindergarten 
training. 

The expression of the voice is from the heart 
before it is from the mouth, for there its spiritual and 
moral quality begins to be formed; and so the door 
of the mouth is the heart, where the watch is com- 
manded to be set. As ‘“‘ what comes from the heart 
goes to the heart,” so the same person is variously 
affected by the same words, according to the spirit of 
the person uttering them. One may ask a question, 
and by it provoke peace; another give forth the very 
same question and provoke resentment. ‘‘ What is 
the matter?” asks the latter. ‘ Did not Hannah ask 
the very same question this morning and it was 
received graciously?” “Yes; the same,—but not 
the same. The words were the same but not their 
savor. Grace was poured into her lips, and my 
response vibrated to the same note.”’ 

The peacemakers are among the blessed ; and we 
do well to study the modulations of voice which make 
for peace, or for comfort, or for courage, or for purity 
or for incitement to higher life. They come unstudied 
from hearts and lips imbued with the gospel spirit ; 
but they have a reflex action even on the imitator who 


aspires to their virtue. The very concern and effort 
to produce them is a part of that service by which we 
receive more grace, and become of that nature whose 
tone we would imitate in quest of so holy an endue- 
ment. 

The Psalmist’s aspiration contains the progressive 
rule of the school of Christ wherein all gospel elocu- 
tion, including the domestic, is taught: ‘ Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
my Redeemer.” The four steps of this Christian 
voicing are experienced in the reverse of the order 
thus expressed. First He is faithfully believed in as 
‘“‘My Redeemer.’’” Thereupon a sense of this power 
is received and ascribed to Him as “ my strength.” 
Thence is inspired that meditation of the heart which 
is acceptable in his sight, and out of the abundance of 
a heart thus exercised come forth accceptable words 
in the acceptable spirit. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHY WILL YE DIE? 

I cannot fly from my thoughts, my solicitude for this 
highly professing society is often with me. Although 
I am not free from infirmities, 1 cannot but feel that 
the weal or woe of what is known as Quakerism, 
depends upon the se/f-wi//s of its membership : if these 
be cultivated we come to naught, if brought down, we 
will rise again. Therefore, let us not underestimate 
the value of a simply good life,—just to be good, to 
keep life pure, to make it constantly helpful in little 
ways to those who are taught by it; to keep one’s 
spirit always sweet, and avoid all manner of petty anger 
and irritability, is an ideal as noble as it is difficult. 

“Tf our people met together in the city of God, 
their treatment of each other in their business lives 
would be different’’ ; they would realize—that ‘“ we 
are all our brothers’ keepers.’’ And would we turn 
our attention more earnestly to religious exercises, and 
wait for Divine instruction, we would feel that 
Providence is honoring us, in committing to us the 
charge of ourimmortal souls. May we also remember 
that the secret of character-building is in educating 
our wills, and the will can be educated only by the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Is it not plain that, the more guarded the education, 
the less crime will there be in the world, and the 
more real homes the wider will Christianity spread ? 

JosePH POWELL. 


THE true homage to conscious nature is, in the 
language of religion, the glad worship of the present 
God. It is worship which I can render in the still 
night on the deck of the ship, as God’s stars point my 
way for me, or I can render it far under ground in the 
shaft of a coal mine, as my poor candle shows me 
how a million years ago God knew my needs, and 
arranged for them. And never is such worship more 
simple and natural than when with all my heart I 
thank him for the color of the forget-me-not, for the 
grace of the clematis, or the sweetness of my 
mignonette.—[ Edward Everett Hale. } 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


“THE ROOT OF THE MATTER.” 


In another column we publish a letter of Bradley 
Gilman, a minister of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
well known as an earnest student of religious and 
social problems, on the ‘‘ Cause of the Race Riots,” 
which Professor William James has pronounced “ the 
first comment on the lynching epidemic which goes to 
the root of the matter.’’ The matter is one of deep 
concern to Professor James who himself has a long 
letter on it in the Springfield Republican. He takes 
a very pessimistic view of the danger ahead and of the 
likelihood of our getting in earnest and taking hold 
of the matter with understanding and vigor in time to 
avert worse things than we have yet seen, and for 
which the way is steadily and surely being prepared ; 
but his diagnosis of the case makes very clear what the 
remedy must be. He points out that this negro 
lynching is no “transient contagion destined soon to 
exhaust its virulence. It is, on the contrary, a 
profound social disease, spreading now like forest fire, 
and certain to become permanently endemic in every 
corner of our country, North and South, unless heroic 
remedies are swiftly adopted to check it. The 
Northis already almost as fully inoculated asthe South, 
and the young white American of the lower classes is 
being educated everywhere with appalling rapidity to 
understand that any negro accused of crime is public 
spoil, to be played with as long as the fun will last.”’ 

The psychology of the matter is that the average 
civilized man has deep down in his bosom the 
“aboriginal capacity for murderous excitement” of 
which he realizes absolutely nothing. Religion, 
custom, law and education have been brought to bear 
upon him for centuries to keep this down. With the 
slightest let up there is danger that the carnivora 
confined within us may get the better of us, and that 
“ murder will again grow rampant.” To quote further 
Professor James’ own words: “It is where the 
impulse is collective, and the murder is regarded as a 
punitive or protective duty, that the peril to civilization 
is greatest. Then, as in the hereditary vendetta, in 
dueling, in religious massacre, history shows how 


difficult it is to exterminate a homicidal custom which 
is once established. 

“Negro lynching is already a permitted exception 
in the midst of our civilization. We find 
educated men and women making light of the baseness, 
as being, after all, only a rude sort of justice. ° 
Negro lynching claims more and more the character 
of a public right. It appeals to the punitive instinct, 
to race antipathy and to the white man’s pride, as 
well as to the homicidal frenzy. One shudders to 
think what roots a custom may strike when a fierce 
animal appetite like this anda perverted ideal emotion 
combine together to defend it. 

‘‘ One or two real fanatics there may be in every 
lynching, actuated by a maniacal sense of punitive 
justice. They are a kind of “reversion,” which 
civilization particularly requires to extirpate. The 
other accomplices are only average men, victims at 
the moment when the greatest atrocities are committed, 
of nothing but irresponsible mob contagion, but invited 
to become part of the mob and predisposed to the 
peculiar sort of contagion, by the diabolical education 
which the incessant examples of the custom and of its 
continued impunity are spreading with fearful rapidity 
throughout our population. The hoodlums 
in our cities are being turned by the newspapers into 
as knowing critics of the lynching game as they long 
have been of the prize-fight and football. And 
the supineness of our officials and the mealy-mouthed 
utterances of our journals seem to me to reveal an 
incredible misunderstanding of the real situation.” 


THE American Friend (Orthodox) for Seventh month 23d 
contains the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ Early Quakerism 
an Evangelical Movement,’’ by Charles M. Woodman, which 


promises to be of special interest. The writer would divide 
the history of Quakerism into three periods—the first fifty 
years, marked by intense evangelical activity ; the next one 
hundred and fifty, when the work of Friends lay along the 
line of philanthropy ; the past fifty years (referring presumably 
only to what may be called the ‘‘ evangelical '’ branch of the 
Orthodox body of Friends) ‘‘ has acquired something of the 
activity of the first period, adapted, of course, tothe particular 
temperament and demands of this age."’ 

The writer defines ‘‘evangelical’’ as used in his title as 
‘*a term which has particular reference to a spiritual sphere, 
that sphere in which the gospel of Christ as revealed in the 
New Testament is proclaimed in its purity and power."’ 

‘* The history of Quakerism,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ from the 
opening of the eighteenth century to within a period of fifty 
years was not an evangelical movement. They 
seemed to have lost their power of propagation.’’ In discussing 
the causes of this he thinks that the data at hand do not 
substantiate the position that it was due to a falling off of 
evangelical activity among the Friends ; rather, ‘‘ the religious 
lethargy throughout the country had its effect upon the 


Friends, and was instrumental in cooling off the intensity of 
their early zeal.’’ 
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‘ The emphasis which the Friends have placed on one or 
both of these two doctrines (the Light Within and the 
Universality of the Light Within) has determined the divisions 
of their history. In the first period both positions were held, 
but the great emphasis was placed on the latter, and as a 
result the Friends went everywhere preaching to all men. In 
the second period the doctrine of the Universality of the Light 
Within slipped into the background as an active force, and 
the Friends turned from an earnest effort to spread the Gospel 
to the cultivation of their own inner life.’’ 

We note that in the record of Fox's early journeys a 
frequent phrase is ‘‘ many were convinced,’’ while in the 
story of his later life there is very seldom any mention of 
people being convinced. ‘‘ The reason for this appears in 
the fact that the latter part of Fox's life was spent not in 
evangelizing the masses, but in forming and building up the 
churches which came into existence as a result of the 
evangelical work of his early years. With him this 
was a perfectly natural thing. The troubles of various kinds 
which began to arise among his followers, necessitated just 
such a step. That which began, however, through 
necessity continued, and its momentum, increased by the 
causes already mentioned, carried the Society from the distinct 
evangelical purpose of its origin, and the second period of its 
history became characteristically non-evangelical.’’ 

Friends who have access to the American Friend willawait 
with interest the articles that are to follow in the series. 


IN the Aritish Friend for Seventh month, which is now at 
hand, there is much that is of especial interest bearing on 
the relation of our Society to social conditions, and also on 
the ministry. Of the first-mentioned class are ‘‘ The 
Leaven’’ by Mary Higgs, a sermon from the Parable of the 
Mustard Seed that deals with the present day social ferment 
in a most suggestive way; ‘‘ The Spending of Money,’’ a 
‘* paper read by Agnes A. Barrow introducing the discussion 
on Poverty at the recent Woman's Yeaily Meeting;”’ 
‘« Social Service,’’ an address to our younger members, by 
London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Social Questions. 

The subject of the ministry which was a matter of deep 
concern in the yearly meeting, and in view of the Conference 
on the Ministry that is to be held in the autumn, is receiving 
most earnest attention among English Friends. In this 
number of the Aritish Friend Caroline E. Stephen of Cam- 
bridge has a communication on ‘*The Recording of 
Ministers *’ and Charles Heath Clark has an article under 
the same title. 

Other articles of especial interest are ‘‘ Respect and 
Obedience’’ by Rachel Fairbrother (a part of which appears 
in this issue of the INTELLIGENCER) ; ‘‘ Physical Training *’ by 
Arthur Rowntree, and a review of G. Holden Pike's 
‘« Wesley and his Preachers’’ by John William Graham. 


IN a communication to the Aritish Friend, a writer not a 
Friend, but who has on many occasions availed himself ‘‘ of 
opportunities of worshipping with the Friends,’’ says, ‘‘ It 
does not appear to me that the Ministry is used as freely as it 
might be. In a meeting where several Friends may be 
assembled who are well-known speakers on public platforms, 
it seems reasonable to conclude they have a message—a 
word even—which would be helpful to others, and yet 
remains unspoken. Do Friends really desire to be used of 





the Spirit for the edification of others? I think some do, but 
they are few, and those not always fully equal to the duty."’ 


The same writer says further, ‘‘It is greatly to the credit 


of Friends generally that they dread proselytizing. At the 
same time there are occasional worshippers who are kept 
back from a sense that they may be intruders.”’ 


To those who are earnestly, prayerfully giving thought 


to the problem of making the meeting mean more in the 
neighborhood, such glimpses of ourselves as sympathetic 
outsiders see us may be ‘‘a word to the wise.”’ 


THE copy for the Friends’ Almanac for 1904 has been 
placed in the hands of the type-setter. As it is very desira- 
ble that it should be free from errors, any changes in the 


times and places for holding meetings, etc., that have not 
already been reported should be sent at once to Friends’ 


Book Association, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 





BIRTHS. 
ENGLE.—At their home (Pleasantdale), near Moorestown, 
New Jersey, Seventh month 21st, 1903, to Aaron and Ida 
Lippincott Engle, a daughter, who is named Anna Lippincott 
Engle. 
MILLER.—In Springfield, Ohio, Seventh month 2d, 1903, 
to F. B. and Emma Thomas Miller, a daughter, who is 
named Helen Rowenna Miller. 


DEATHS. 

BASSETT.—At Salem, N. J., Seventh month 27th, 1903, 
Hannah Ann Bassett, widow of Elisha Bassett, and an elder 
of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Funeral at 3.30 p.m. on 29th instant from her late 
residence in Salem. 

CORSON.—In Plymouth township, Montgomery county, 
Pa., on Seventh month 21st, 1903, Elizabeth D. Corson, wife 
of George Corson, and daughter of Charles M. Cadwallader, 
of Warrington township, Bucks county, aged about 50 years ; 
a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

‘« There is no death, what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal men call death.”’ 

Through the portal that ‘‘men call death’’ another 
beautiful spirit has passed from earth into the higher life 
beyond. Inthe death of Elizabeth Cadwallader Corson her 
family, the Society of Friends, and the community in which 
she lived, have met a loss impossible to express in words. 
If our earthly life is given us for the development and 
perfection of character, it would be difficult to find one whose 
life was better spent than hers, so complete and finished did 
her character seem to her friends. In the home circle a true 
and loving daughter, wife and mother ; in the church of Christ 
an active, earnest, loyal member ; in the social circle always 
bent upon kindly service, ever desirous of seeing the best in 
those about her ; in the community, an untiring worker for 
every good cause that had for its object the uplifting of 
humanity and the overthrow of wrong. Surely we may say 
of her that she has interpreted for us the loving ministry of a 
life of service, and now that she has passed from our midst 
to the higher, fuller life beyond, we realize that we have been 
in the presence of a pure and beautiful spirit, ‘‘ redeemed of 
the Lord from all selfishness, and we feel grateful to our 
Heavenly Father that we have been privileged to know her, 
and for the ability to recognize and the disposition to love 
her.”’ R. 

MOORE.—At his home in Peoria, Illinois, Seventh month 
4th, 1903, Charles Moore, in the 74th year of his age. 


A BRANCH of the Catholic University of Notre Dame, Ind., 
is to be established at |Poughkeepsie, N. Y., both institutions 
being conducted by the monastic Order of the Holy Cross. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


ENGLAND. 

From a religious census of the whole of the city of London 
taken by the Daily News, George Cadbury's paper, it 
appears that the average number of persons attending a 
place of worship on First-day is 850,000, this out of a popu- 
lation of some four million and a half. The Society of 
Friends showed a morning attendance of 990, evening 
(including missions) 1,281. 







At the recent meeting of the Home Mission Committee 
‘an earnest desire was expressed by many present that it 
should, if possible, be brought into fuller harmony with the 
ideal of a free ministry.’’ 














In reviewing the tract on Elizabeth Fry by Georgina King 
Lewis in the ‘‘ Friends Ancient and Modern" Series, the 
British Friend says: ‘‘ The authoress of this short life of 
Elizabeth Fry has special qualifications for her task ; fora 
warm friendship existed between her father, the late John 
Stoughton D. D., and Mrs. Fry, of whom she thus heard a 
great deal from her early years."’ 

Hercules D. Phillips is one of the workers under the care 
of London Yearly Meeting’s Home Mission Committee, who 
‘‘is partly employed in business as a reporter, and gives the 
rest of his time to the meetings at Llandrindod Wells 
and Llanyre.’’ These meetings are in a new district for 
Friends, the meeting having been established seven years 
ago. It now has a membership of 64 of whom 17 are 
‘« preparative meeting members."’ 














‘« The following passage *’ (from the Annual Report of the 
Summer School Continuation Committee, referring to the 
‘* Woodbrooke Scheme,'’) says the British Friend, ‘* should 
help to remove some misapprehensions: ‘ The committee 
earnestly desire that the true objects of the Scheme should be 
fully understood. /¢ is mot intended to create a Theological 
College for the training of a class to the work of the public 
ministry, nor to give intellectual learning prominence over 
spiritual understanding and devotion. The belief of the 
promotors is that if our method of worship is to be main- 
tained in the face of the changed conditions of modern life, 
it is essential that a better spiritual and intellectual equipment 
should be placed within the reach of a// our members; and 
that effectual help toward this end can be given by offering a 
time of quiet study and preparation for service under com- 
petent direction, in an atmosphere of earnest Christian life, 
and in a district rich in religious and social work carried on 
in harmony with Quaker thought and methods.’ ’’ 















MEETING OF CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
PROGRAM FOR SUMMER MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE, EIGHTH 
MONTH 28TH TO 30TH, AT SALEM, OHIO. 

Sixth-day, Eighth month 28th. 






















g.00a.m. Meeting of Committee on First-day Schools. 
Herbert P. Worth, Chairman. 

10.00a.m. Meeting of Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor. John William Hutchinson, 
Chairman. 

I11.00a.m. Meeting of Committee on Educational In- 
terests. Wm. W. Birdsall, Chairman. 

2.00p.m. Meeting of the Central Committee. 0. 


Edward Janney, Chairman. 

Public Meeting. ‘‘ The Faith of Friends,”’ 
Joseph S. Walton, Principal of George 
School, Pa.; ‘‘ The Call to Service,’’ 
Professor J. Russell Hayes, of Swarth- 
more College. 

Discussion. 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 29th. 
10.00a.m. Meeting of Central Committee. 
1.00 p.m. Meeting of Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles. Henry W. 
Wilbur, Chairman. 


.30 p.m. 
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7.30 p.m. Public Meeting. ‘‘ The Value of Athletics 
in the Development of Character,’’ 
Lorin H. Baily, Ohio; ‘‘ Religious 
Education in School,’’ J. Eugene Baker, 
Principal of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia. 

Discussion. 

First-day, Eighth month 3oth. 

7.30 p.m. Public Meeting, under the auspices of the 
Young Friends’ Association. ‘‘ The 
Society of Friends and its Duty to Social 
Reforms,'’ Edith M. Winder, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

It is hoped that arrangements can be made so that a 
meeting on ‘‘ Equal Rights*’ and one on ‘* Purity '’ will be 
held on evenings during the Yearly Meeting. 

Information in regard to railroad rates, time of trains, and 
boarding places for Friends in Salem will soon be published. 
It is to be an important gathering, and members of the 
Central Committee and other Friends should make a special 
effort to attend. 



































ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 
DurinG the present year the Committee appointed at 
Asbury Park has carried on three lines of work; the 
selection and distribution of literature, the attending 
of regular meetings at certain points and the holding 
of special meetings at such places as could arrange 
for them. 

The following are recommended for use and dis- 
tribution : 
1. ‘* Meaning 


















of Quakerism,” John William 
Graham ; “ Religious Views of the Society of 
Friends,” Howard M. Jenkins; 3. ‘“‘ Christianity as 
Friends See It,” Edward B. Rawson; 4. “A Quaker 
Message to the 20th Century,’’ Henry M. Haviland ; 
5. “‘Summary of Christian Doctrine,’ Samuel M. 
Janney ; 6. ‘‘ Essay on War,” Dymond; 7. “ Report 
of the Peace Conference of Friends,” 8. ‘‘ Quaker 
Ideals,” Francis Firth; 9. ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,” 
Caroline Stevens. 
Nos. 3 and 4 can 
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be obtained without cost on 
application at 226 E. 16th street, New York City ; 
Nos. 5 and 6 on application to Anna Cooper 
Lippincott, Riverton, N. J. Nos. 1 and 7 at 10 cents 
per copy of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia; Nos. 8 and g at the same 
address for a small price. If Associations, First Day 
Schools and Monthly Meetings would keep samples 
of these books on hand and give them away freely it 
would be a valuable service; a service which should 
be preceded by careful reading of the books on the 
part of the members. 

Regular meetings have been attended monthly at 
York, Pa., by members of the committee or those 
co-operating with them. Several lectures have been 
given presenting the faith of Friends, either imme- 
diately after meeting or in the afternoon. One of 
these lectures was given as one of the regular lectures 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
city. All have been well attended and the work there 
is felt to promise well. Two of the quarterly meet- 
ings, (one now a half-yearly meeting) of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting have been regularly attended by members 
of the committee during the past year. These 
meetings are isolated, the Friends few and somewhat 
discouraged, but we feel that there is life in them and 
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capacity for excellent work. And as for isolation, 
what does it mean but opportunity ? 

The largest service of the committee has been in 
the way of special meetings or special visits to meet- 
ings. We may perhaps distinguish two lines of 
service here: the opening of the way for concerned 
Friends to follow out their concerns in the way of 
visits, and the arranging for lectures on appropriate 
subjects. Many of these meetings have been 
reported in the INTELLIGENCER. Included was a 
series of four evening meetings at Hancocks Bridge, 
N. J., a course of five lectures at Swarthmore College, 
and a score or more of single addresses under 
direction of Friends‘ Associations, or by assistance of 
individuals. In this matter again the committee 
wishes to earnestly ask the co-operation of Friends, 
either in organizations or in their private capacity. 
The committee will be glad to advise as to lectures 
and lecturers and to help with the expense or assume 
the whole of it, where this cannot be met in the 
community itself. The following lectures can be had 
during the coming year, either by correspondence 
with the speaker or with the secretary of the com- 
mittee : 

‘“The More Abundant Life,’’ Frank Ball, Quaker- 
town, Pa.; ‘George Fox and His Message,” O. 
Edward Janney, 837 N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. ; 
“Present Day Applications of Quakerism,’’ Edward 
C. Wilson, Park Avenue Friends’ School, Baltimore, 
Md., ‘‘The Philosophy of Quakerism,’’ Benjamin 
F. Battin, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. ; 
“Some Early Friends,’”’ Edward B. Rawson, 226 E. 
16th street, New York City; ‘‘ John Woolman,” 
Joseph S. Walton, George School, Bucks county, 
Pa.; “A Quaker Revival,”’ Henry W. Wilbur, 9 W. 
14th street, New York City ; ‘‘ The Times of George 
Fox,” and “‘ The Development of the Quaker Ideal,”’ J. 
Russell Smith, 3205 Baring street, Philadelphia ; 
“ Friends and the Philosophies,” Henry Haviland, 19 
Whitehall street, New York City; ‘‘ The Prophets 
and their Message,’ and ‘The Quaker Faith fora 
Scientific Age,’’ Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. Other lectures already 
promised will be reported later. 

The work of the committee is limited only by the 
lack of workers and of money, especially the former. 
We feel that the Society of Friends has a real and 
vital message for this hesitating and doubtful time—a 
message at once consistent with its traditions and 
with those of essential Christianity, and with the rigidly 
scientific spirit of ourage and people. We confidently 
call upon our young men and women to come to this 
service. Jesse H. Howes, Secretary, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 

“Tue end of all life is not enjoyment, but 

character.” 
>¢€ 

THERE are those in America who are willing to 
pay the full penny for anyone who will ably edit the 
smallest newspaper. America waits for a newspaper 
that will put its money in brains and not in blanket 
sheets of paper and floods of printer's ink. —[Unity. ] 
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ADVANCING FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES IN 1770. 
COMMENTING editorially, Zhe Friend (London) of 
Seventh month 3d says, ‘‘ The picturesque account 
we insert today of the circular general meeting held 
at Bridgwater, in 1770, is suggestive of a wide field 
of gospel service respecting which we appear in later 
years to have been singularly negligent. The 
Friends’ Home Mission Committee’ would naturally 
be the most likely organization to carry forward such 
work in correspondence with the various quarterly 
meetings. But there can be no reason why quarterly 
meetings should not imitate such gatherings them- 
selves within their own area without waiting for sug- 
gestions from any central committee.”’ 

The account referred to, which is ‘an extract 
from a letter dated Bridgwater, April 20th, 1770,’ by 
one not a Friend, is as follows: 

“‘ This week our town has been filled with Quakers, 
who held their Circular Annual Meeting for the 
Western Counties. It was very large, being attended 
by many respectable persons of both sexes belonging 
to that Society from most parts of England. The 
number of Quakers amounted to about five hundred ; 
most of them came in on Saturday and left on 
Wednesday. All the inns and many houses were 
filled, but they had no occasion to complain of their 
guests, for they spent their money generc usly though 
not profusely, and behaved with a decorum consistent 
with the nature of their visit, for which they are justly 
distinguished and esteemed. 

‘‘ They had previously erected a large booth to hold 
their meetings in, very commodiously seated, and 
containing about 2,500 people. Most of the principal 
inhabitants, divers clergyman, and a great many 
neighboring gentry attended, and appeared well 
satisfied. Notwithstanding the weather proved very 
wet, the booth was always filled with people who 
behaved with sobriety and attention that did them 
honor. Several principal speakers were there, 
amongst the rest Mr. Staples, of Hitchin, in Hert- 
fordshire, Mr. Storer, of Nottingham, Mr. Thompson, 
of Compton, near Sherborn, Mr. Gurney, of Norwich, 
Mr. Rutter, of Bristol, &c. 

‘‘ The Quakers made a very respectable appearance 
in general, and it was remarked that the number of 
young ladies, and the neatness and elegance of their 
dress exceeded anything of the kind we had ever 
seen. The Inns were all full, and many of the 
inhabitants very civilly offered their beds on the 
occasion, and a Member of Parliament who lives here, 
quitted his house, and genteelly offered it to the 
Quakers during their stay, and left the servants to 
attend them. They accepted it, and as many as could 
be accommodated went thither. I believe our towns- 
people will have no objection to another visit of this 
kind, as there could not be much less than £200 left 
in the town on this occasion. 

‘Not having been at a meeting of this sort before, 
I took some pains in gathering authentic information 
of the principal vein and design they had in their 
visit, and conversed with a very sensible Quaker 











1Or with us in America, the Committee for the advancement of 
Friends’ Principles. 
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thereon, who told me in brief as follows: That these 
Circular Meetings were held once a year in rotation in 
each of the seven counties that composed them, and 
with the concurrence of their Yearly Meeting in 
London ; that their vein in it was twofold; first, to 
promote the great cause of religion and virtue by 
propagating such truths as relate to the happiness of 
mankind ; and, secondly, to give the public in general 
an opportunity of being acquainted with their 
religious principles, by which means the prejudice for 
want of proper information imbibed might be removed, 
and the misrepresentations that some had made of 
their faith and doctrine might have no improper effect ; 
that by thus affording opportunity to any who were 
dissatisfied with them to hear and examine the princi- 
ples they hold, such might judge freely for them- 
selves how far they were consistent with the Christian 
religion as established by Christ Himself and Apostles 
in the New Testament; that on this account they 
generally chose to hold their meetings in places 
where few or no Quakers reside, as being most likely 
to answer the prime end of their constitution. 

‘‘] further asked whether their ministers were not 
appointed, and paid for attending, as divers of them 
live near two hundred miles from this place; for 
although I knew they were not paid for preaching, 
yet I thought it would not be reasonable they should 
undertake such journeys at their own expense. He 


assured me they were not appointed to attend, nor 
paid anything for attending, that the meeting was free 
for all those ministers who were approved by their 


own meetings, that they all attended freely at their 
own expense in all places where none of their friends 
lived to entertain them; that as the promotion of 
morality and virtue was the prime end of their labor, 
the hope that this end might be in some degree 
answered, and the consciousness of having endeavored 
to the best of their ability to promote it, was a 
sufficient recompense for the trouble on the occasion. 

‘This account, which I have the strongest reason 
to credit, gave me a very favorable opinion of the 
disinterestedness of the Quaker principles and of 
their sincerity in maintaining them. It also excited 
me to attend their meetings, and justice obliges me 
to say that I had little to which I could object, but 
much to approve and commend, their discourses 
having a general tendency to discourage vice and 
immorality, and to promote those virtues and that 
religion which is universally obligatory on a rational 
being, and best conduces to their happiness. I will 
not attempt to account for principles which can make 
a people thus apply their time and money for 
the good of mankind from the most disinterested and 
benevolent motives, but must confess I think it a 
subject worthy the most sagacious philosopher to 
investigate, and perhaps on an impartial scrutiny it 
may appear from its nature, tendency, and effects, to 
be Divine in its origin.”’ 


Ir is of nature to communicate one’s self; it is of 


culture to receive what is communicated as it is given. 
—|[Goethe. | 
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EMIGRATION OF ROBERT AND HANNAH 
FURNAS. 


Read at the Furnas Reunion, Waynesville, Ohio, Sixth month 3d, 
1903, by Davis Furnas. 


One hundred years ago this vicinity was an unbroken 
wilderness, through the dense forest of which roamed 
many Indians, also wild animals in abundance, 
consisting of elk, bear, deer almost innumerable, 
wolves, panthers and wildcats; wild turkeys also 
abounded in great numbers. 

Amid these surroundings, our grandfather, the 
first of the Furnas family to leave Carolina and seek 
a home in Ohio, selected this spot, the ground on 
which we are now assembled, for a home, and here he 
resided for sixty years and then passed into the great 
Beyond, full of years and esteem. 

To you, the descendants of Robert Furnas, I shall 
relate some of his experiences in emigrating from South 
Carolina and locating and building a home, and I 
shall speak of some incidents of his life as we are on 
this historic spot that he made the home for himself 
and family for so many years. 

Looking back at his career it would seem to those 
of the present day more like fiction than reality. 
Having conscientious scruples against living in a slave 
State he resolved to seek a home in a free State where 
slavery did not exist, and to do so he gave up a good 
home and many comforts to emigrate to this wilderness. 
Imagine if you can what was necessary for this 
enterprise. 

In 1802 he came on horseback to this country to 
see the possible chance for making a home in the 
unbroken forest. He returned to his home determined 
to make the attempt. With his description and 
encouragement he induced two of his brothers-in-law, 
Jehu and Christopher Wilson, to try their fortunes 
with him ; so the next year, 1803, they prepared to 
make the journey. As railroads had not been thought 
of at that time, a more primitive way had to be taken. 
Each family packed what goods they thought necessary 
in a wagon, leaving room enough for the women and 
children. Each family had, I believe, four horses, 
two hitched to the wagon and two following after to 
be used in case of emergency; and each family had 
three or four milch cows which were a necessary 
appendage, furnishing milk on the way for the children. 

Our grandparents had four little children. My 
father was but six weeks old when they started. As 
the three wagons started in procession, we can imagine 
the mothers and children taking a last look at the old 
home and bidding good-by to their many friends, 
while their thoughts turned involuntarily to the long 
rough journey tothe wild new country over mountains 
and rivers, where they must build a home and have 
but few comforts for many years. Perhaps one man 
was in the first wagon to show the way, while the 
women drove the other teams and the other men 
drove the cows. When night came on and they found 
a suitable place they built a fire and cooked their 
meals and rested as best they could either in their 
wagons or on the ground. They soon came to the 
mountains, and on the rest of the journey through the 
wilderness some of the men would make excursions 
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in the woods and kill game which furnished them with 
meat. This they would broil by their camp fire, and 
while it was broiling the odor would attract the wolves 
which were numerous, and they would howl around 
near the camp. Thus they traveled with such 
experiences for six weeks. 

One thing I have never learned—how they got 
across the Ohio river. Later, in 1812, when grand- 
father drove his hogs to Baltimore, both hogs and 
horses had to swim the Ohio river at Wheeling. 
There were no bridges across the Ohio, and it is just 
possible they built a raft on which to cross. 

When they reached Waynesville they found only 
a few log cabins. Between there and their destination 
only two large trees had been cut down and these had 
been felled by some of Wayne’s army for bears. One 
’ was an immense poplar one-half mile this side of where 
Corwin now is, the other a large burr oak on this farm. 

They came up the river, following an Indian trail 
until they reached their new possession. There they 
camped, and it took them a day to clear a way for 
their wagons to come from the river to this hill. 
They put up a tent and lived in that until they could 
erect the log cabin you can see there. Think of 
putting up a house without lumber and nails! There 
was not a saw-mill within miles ; no plank for floor, 
so they hewed puncheons and fitted them in place; 
there being no nails, every piece was held in place by 
wooden pins, except the gables ; they were enclosed by 
clapboards. Possibly they were held in place by nails 
that were made in the shop by our grandfather. 

The nearest mill when they arrived here was some 
thirty miles away, so they used hominy largely in 
place of meal or flour, Salt was something they 
needed, but could not get here. A man who had just 
moved from Kentucky said he was acquainted with 
the Kanawha salt works, and if they would furnish a 
wagon and four horses he would go and bring a load 
for the neighborhood. Grandfather offered his wagon 
and the Wilson brothers two horses each, and the 
man started. When hedid not return as soon as they 
expected, they made inquiry and found that he had 
taken his wife and children. They traced him into 
Kentucky where they lost track of him and never 
heard of him or their wagon and _ horses afterwards. 

Now, imagine our grandparents occupying their 
new log house with their limited resources. One 
woman to clothe her four children, herself and 
husband, spinning, weaving and making everything 
they wore, besides cooking and doing numerous other 
things. There was no place to buy anything nearer 
than Cincinnati, and not much there. As the three 
families came through that place on their journey, they 
thought as they were approaching their destination, 
they would get some more cooking utensils, and in 
replenishing their stock they bought all the pots and 
kettles that were for sale in the city. There were no 
stoves then, no matches, none of the many conveniences 
we are all used to. All their wearing apparel came 
from their own labor on the farm. 

There were no doctors in the neighborhood. 
Grandfather was one who was called on to perform 
the duties of surgeon to all the neighbors, setting 
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broken bones, etc. He had a lancet, and the custom 
those days was to be bled every spring, and sometimes 
oftener, to let the bad blood out. He accommodated 
all who came to himinthis way. He also wrote wills 
and contracts of different kinds, but never received 
anything for his services. Among all his various 
duties he did not forget those of religion. Very soon 
after his arrival here he helped to establish the first 
meeting in Waynesville, and was one of the first clerks 
of Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends. Through all 
his busy life he never failed to attend meeting twice a 
week when at home, and often took his hired help 
with him. 

He and his devoted wife traveled life’s journey 
together for more than sixty-seven years, reared 
eleven children, and saw them all married and 
comfortably settled in their own homes. He was 
greatly interested in all modern improvements ; saw 
and rode on the cars running through his farm, and 
finally passed on to the great Beyond after a life of 
more than ninety years, loved and respected by all 
who knew him. About one year after his death the 
companion of his life, who had shared in the hardships 
of that remarkable career, passed on and their labors 
were ended. 

Surely we, their descendants, looking tack over 
their lives and seeing what a legacy they have left us, 
should be encouraged with the better facilities we 
have, to do our work of to-day as faithfully as they 
did theirs. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


UPPER GREENWICH MEETING. 


THE accompanying engraving was made from a 
photograph taken by our friend John H. Bradway, 
and presents a picture of the meeting-house at 
Mickleton, Gloucester county, N. J., as it now is. 
The building is of brick, and as near as can be ascer- 
tained was built in the years 1798 and ’g9. It is 
situated on the northwest side of the main road lead- 
ing from Cooper’s Ferry, Camden, to Salem, then 
known as the king’s highway, and marked with mile 
stones bearing the date, 1773, fourteen miles south- 
west of Camden. Mickleton railroad station is now 
one-fourth of a mile to the northwest of the meeting- 
house. In the summer of 1898 the portico in front 
was erected and the interior of the house remodeled, 
new cushioned-seats added, and the floor covered 
with carpet of neat design, presenting a quiet, plain 
and attractive appearance. 

The First-day morning meetings are usually well 
attended, from sixty to one hundred or more being 
present, a larger part of these in the younger walks 
of life. The mid-week meetings are smaller, usually 
from twenty to thirty. Our beloved and worthy 
friends, Edward and Hannah R. Cooper, occupy what 
is termed the head of the meeting, and are with very 
few exceptions, always found in their places, when 
health permits. We have three recorded ministers, 


and others are sometimes heard, and it is but seldom, 
that the spoken word is not heard amongst us, 
refreshing the weary and strengthening those who are 
struggling to overcome the many hindering things 
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that stand in the way of the higher life. A warm 
welcome is assured to any one who may feel drawn 
to meet with the wotshipers who gather in this house. 
Joseru B. Livezey. 
Mount Royal, N. J., Seventh month 13th, 1903. 


From a paper read by Benjamin Heritage at the 
Gloucester County Historical Society, on ‘“ Upper 
Greenwich Friends’ Meeting,” we learn than on 
Twelfth month 13th, 1756, ‘‘ divers Friends who lived 
near Raccoon Creek’’ requested to hold a meeting 
for worship in that neighborhood on First-days. 
Permission was granted them to hold such a meeting 
for six months at Solomon Lippincott’s, and fora 
number of years, even after they had been allowed to 
build a meeting-house, permission was given them 
once in six months or once a year to continue these 
meetings, and in 1763 to hold meetings on Fifth-days 
also. It was not until 1 sixteen years and three 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
RESPECT AND OBEDIENCE. 


LiFe is at high pressure now, alas, in too many school-rooms ; 
there is a crowded time-table of mapped-out work and 
prescribed play, a general rush, intellectually and physically, 
and there seems scarcely time to stop to think ; and yet 
everything is ‘‘ for the children.’’ But there is a serious risk 
lest in this arduous life one important, vitally important point 
be forgotten. It isa much discussed question whether virtue 
can be taught, whether it can be instilled into a child, whether 
the child has not rather an inherent instinct of virtue which 
is liable to be destroyed for want of calling forth and exercise. 
If the latter view is right, there will be danger if parents and 
teachers fail to realize what they themselves represent to the 
children, and what a child’s attitude ought to be towards 
them. The cultivation of an attitude of respect and obedience 
on the part of the young towards those in authority is an 
important factor in character-forming. Respect and obedience 
are enforced, to some extent, it is true, for the easier working 
of the school, or the carrying out of domestic routine ; but 
reaction against the old-time sternness has set in to excess. 

Parents are now the playfellows and comrades of their 
children to such an extent that the beautiful names of father 


months after the first indulged meeting was held in | and mother are cast aside, and silly and belittling terms of 


Solomon Lippincott’s 
dwelling-house, that per- 
mission was given these 
Friends to hold a prepar- 
ative meeting. 

Benjamin Heritage 
says: ‘‘A very encour- 
aging feature now is the 
fact, shown by the re- 
cords, that more persons 
have been admitted into 
membership here on ap- 
plication during the last 
decade, than were thus 
admitted into the So- 
ciety within the entire 
territory of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting during 
the whole of this meet- 
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ing’s probationary stage one and a quarter centuries | 


ago.” 


house 27 by 33 feet, for the education of youth anda | 


committee of five men was appointed to have the 
house erected. 


On the completion of the house | 


another committee of five men was appointed to have | 


the care and oversight of the school. 


until the present there has been a like committee | 
appointed annually for a similar purpose, except that | 
for many years a part of the committee has been | 


composed of women. ‘ 
“From the time this school-house was erected 
until 1874, there was no other public school in this 


vicinity, and all other children enjoyed equal rights | 


with those of Friends. 
perfectly satisfied with the management, and they 
were exempt from any expense incurred in keeping 
the school house and ample grounds in repair.”’ 


Goop morning! Yes, all mornings are 
we make them so !—[R. R. Shippen. } 


The people at large were | 


endearment have been sub- 
stituted. Teachers, from the 
best of motives, share the 
games and recreations of 
their charges, and not in- 
frequently from desire for 
affection, or a baser love of 
popularity, allow the child- 
ren totreat them as equals ; 
affectionateness, not love, 
is carried too far, and the 
children unconsciously grow 
to look on their elders as 
of quite secondary impor- 
tance, and themselves as 
supreme, when they see so 
much done for them, while 
but little is exacted from 
them. 

‘« Children are educated 
in the virtues not by theories, 
but by habits ’’; atypical ex- 
ample is cleanliness. Obe- 
ience and respect are the very foundation stones of a strong 
character, and, as says Dr. C. G. Lang: ‘‘ If we deprive a 


, | child of insti trying to build on 
In 1809 a proposal was made to erect a school- | -_ pre ig lend secage aa thats yer Dir? om | 


’ 


the mere rubble of emotion.’’ Instead of simply evolving a 
deferential character from the God-given instinct of the little 
one, we blunt it by over-indulgence, by allowing it to 
disregard the will of those over it, and the lesson is only 
learned later in life by suffering. 

Such an attitude of the elderstoward young people is often 


b | the outcome of real affection, great unselfishness, and much 
The paper concludes as follows: ‘‘ From that date | 


humility. Friends are slowto magnify an office, but the office 
of parent or teacher magnifiesthe holder. ‘‘ Obedience is the 
relizion of childhood.'’ Uptoacertain stage of development 
good parents are, and a good teacher may be, the child's 
God, and with all reverence are these words written. The 
name of God is well known, and His attributes are generally 
found in the parent and teacher. Let those who have been 
blessed with wise parents look back into their own childhood 
for witness to the truth of this. The title of Father has been 
hallowed for all time by its Divine association. We must see 
to it, therefore, that to us is rendered (in a weak and childish 


| way, it may be, but sincerely) the unquestioning acquiescence, 


the cheerful obedience, the reverent love that we hope the 
children will yield in a fuller development and with fuller 
knowledge to their God. This training should begin in the 
nursery, and extend through all the years that the child spends 
under our guidance. It calls for greater effort from us and 
for even more self-denial than playing the part of good 
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comrade, but it is worth while. Strong character is more 
than ever needed to-day. If we are short-sighted enough to 
dispense with the outward signs of deference, we are not only 
marring the beauty of the child's manners, but we are 
violating our trust. Children invariably learn to love 
obedience, and to value opportunities of service ; they give 
their best and truest loyalty to those whom they have learned 
to respect and obey. It is both wonderful and humbling to 
know that they ‘‘may rise on stepping stones’’ of their 
weak selves ‘‘to higher things.’’—[Rachel Fairbrother, in 
British Friend. ] 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The trustees of the will of Cecil Rhodes have prepared a 
memorandum for the information of college authorities and 
intending candidates for Rhodes scholarships in the United 
States. The first election of scholars in the United States 
under the bequest will be held between February and May, 
1904, and the elected scholars will begin residence in 
October. A qualifying examination will be held in each 
state and territory or at centers which can be easily reached. 
This examination is not competitive, but is intended to give 
assurance that all candidates are fully qualified to enter on a 
course of study at Oxford University. It will therefore be 
based on the requirements for the first public examination 
exacted by the university from each candidate for a degree. 
The Rhodes scholars will be selected from candidates who 
have successfully passed this examination. One scholar will 
be chosen for each State and territory to which scholarships 
are assigned. The committees and the universities making 
appointments will be furnished with a statement of the 
qualifications which Mr. Rhodes desired in the holders of his 
scholarships, and they will be asked, in exercising their right 
of selection, to comply as nearly as circumstances will permit 
with the spirit of the testator's wishes. It has been decided 
that all scholars shall have reached at least the end of their 
sophomore or second year work at some recognized degree- 
granting university or college of the United States. Scholars 
must be unmarried, must be citizens of the United States, 
and must be between 19 and 25 years old. Candidates may 
elect whether they will apply for the scholarship of the State 
in which they have acquired educational qualifications, or for 
that of the State in which they have their ordinary private 
domicile, home or residence. They must be prepared to 
present themselves for examination in the State they select. 
No candidate may compete in more than one State. — [Spring- 
field Republican. } 


The Friends’ School at Newtown Square, Pa., under the 
care of Newtown Preparative Meeting, which has been dis- 
continued for a few years, will be re-opened in the fall. The 
term will begin on Ninth month 14th, and will continue 
thirty-six weeks. The work of the school will be conducted 
so as to grade with the Friends’ School of Philadelphia, at 
Race and Fifteenth streets. Jessie Walter Jackson, of 
Christiana, Pa., has been appointed to take charge of the 
school. She has had three years’ experience in public school 
work, and has recently taken a course of study at the 
University of Michigan. 


Conferences, Associations, Ltc. 


QuAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Penrose Roberts, Seventh month 16th. The 
attendance was small. Isaac W. Reeder called the meeting 
to order and read the first chapter of Hebrews. Hannah M. 
Penrose continued the reading of ‘‘ The Life of Benjamin 
Hallowell.’’ Lizzie M. Strawn read a poem from FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER entitled ‘‘ The Old Farm.’’ Annie B. Roberts 
read a chapter from ‘‘A Man of Plain Speech,” describing 
the early life of the ‘‘ Barlays of Ury.’’ Sentiments were 
given, and the meeting adjourned to meet the 2oth of Eighth 
month, at the home of Howard Kinsey. 
A.B. R:, Cor. See: 


AccoTINK, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Seventh month roth, at the home of C. Lukens. The 


president opened the meeting witha Bible reading, which was 
followed with a ‘‘ Biography of Elizabeth Newport,’ read by 
Mary Lukens. The secretary read the fifth chapter of 
‘* Janney’s History of Friends.’’ Abbie Gillingham recited 
‘* Heartsease Blossoms,’’ and Chandlee Pidgeon “ Be True.”’ 
Charles Pidgeon read an editorial from FrieENDs’ INTELLI- 
GENCER entitled, ‘‘ Line Upon Line, Precept Upon Precept.’ 
After roll call and silence, the Association adjourned to meet 
at the home of Anna S. Walton, Eighth month 2d, 1903. 
F. LuKENs, Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE magazines for Eighth month are largely or entirely 
devoted to fiction. Among the miscellaneous articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly is ‘‘A Letter from the Philippines,’’ by 
Arthur Stanley Riggs, which throws some new light upon the 
character of Aguinaldo; and Agnes Repplier writes in her 
charming way of some bloodstained historic chateaux and 
castles which she has visited. 


Two out-of-the-way articles in Zhe Century are ‘‘ New 
Light on Lhasa, the Forbidden City,’’ with photographs taken 
by a Kalmuk pilgrim, and ‘‘An Artist in the Antarctic,’’ by 
F. W. Stokes, whose pictures are the first attempt to portray 
the color glories of that unknown region. Andrew D. White's 
description of his first mission to Germany is accompanied by 
a portrait of the author. 


Of the stories in Scribner's Magazine a very readable one 
is ‘‘ The Princess and the Microbe,"’ by Margaret Sherwood, 
which is a satire on modern education and science as applied 
to love. 


In Mc Clure's Magazine a romance of the Arizona desert 
entitled ‘‘ The Girl at Duke’s,”’ is a clean, wholesome story ; 
and ‘‘ The Day of the Dog"’ is sufficiently amusing to make 
the reader forget the heat of the dog days. 


Brander Matthews, in Harper's Magazine, criticizes some 
of the present characteristics of the English language, and 
makes a plea for the improvement of its barbarous orthog- 
raphy. ‘‘The Luxury of Children,’’ by Edward S. Martin, 
will appeal to parents who love their boys and girls. 


The single exception to fiction in Lifpincott's Magazine 
is an interesting article, ‘‘ Father Kneipp and His Cure,”’ in 
which Maud Howe describes the wonderful sanatorium at 
Woerishofen, where ‘‘in the early morning all the patients 
walk barefoot through the wet grass,’’ and absorb in various 
other ways the combined virtues of water and exercise. 


THE PRIME OF LIFE. 


I READ the sweet sentence or heard it spoken— 
A stalwart phrase and with meaning rife— 

And I said: ‘‘ Now I know by youth's sweet token, 
That this is the time called ‘the prime of life.’ ’’ 


‘* For my hopes soar over the loftiest mountain, 
And the future glows red, like a fair sunrise, 

And my spirits gush forth like a spring-fed fountain, 
And never a grief in the heart of me lies."’ 


Yet, later on, when with blood and muscle 
Equipped, I plunged in the world’s hard strife, 
When I loved its danger and laughed at the tussle, 

‘* Why, this,’ I said, ‘‘is the prime of life."’ 


And then, when the tide in my veins ran slower, 
And youth's first follies had passed away, 

When the fervent fires in my heart burned lower, 
And over my body my brain had sway, 


I said: ‘‘It is when, through the veiled ideal, 
The vigorous reason thrusts a knife, 

And rends the illusion, and shows us the real, 
Oh, this is the time called the prime of life | *’ 
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But now, when the brain and body are troubled 
(For one is tired and one is ill, 

Yet my strength soars up with a strength redoubled 
And sits on the throne of my broken will), 


Now, when on the ear of my listening spirit, 
That is turned away from the earth’s hard strife, 
The river of death sounds murmuring near it— 
I know that this is the prime of life. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the Home-maker. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ONENESS. 
O PRECIOUS gift from hand divine, 
Why dost thou thus to man incline? 
That of thy gifts to him are given, — 
The joys of earth, the wealth of heaven ? 
Such condescension to his estate— 
No tongue can tell, nor pen relate ! 
A flow of Love, to heart and soul— 
To every land from pole to pole. 
Davip NEwpPorRT. 


THE TYRANT’S SONG. 

*Tis not the man with match alight 
Behind the barricade, 

Nor he who stoops to dynamite 
That makes us feel afraid. 

For halter-end and prison-cell 
Soon quench these brief alarms ; 

But where are found the means to quell 
The man with folded arms? 


We dread the man who folds his arms 
And tells the simple truth, 

Whose strong, impetuous protest charms 
The virgin ear of youth, 

Who scorns the vengeance that we wreak, 
And smiles to meet his doom, 

Who on the scaffold still can speak, 
And preaches from the tomb. 


We kill the man with dagger drawn— 
The man with loaded gun ; 
They never see the morning dawn 
Nor hail the rising sun ; 
But who shall slay the immortal man 
Whom nothing mortal harms, 
Who never fought and never ran— 
The man with folded arms? 
—Ernest Crosby, in *‘ Swords and Plowshares.”’ 


THE CAUSE OF “ RACE RIOTS.” 
Bradley Gilman, in Springfield Republican. 
Most observant and reflective people in our country 
are justly concerned and even alarmed at the recent 
increase in lynchings, and the unparalleled boldness 
and brutality of mobs. These acts of violence have 
usually found expression toward negroes, and have 
hastily been set down as manifestations of race enmity. 
But closer analysis will furnish evidence that such 
disgraceful acts of violence as that at Evansville do 
not arise mainly from any natural clashings between 
whites and blacks, but are simply expressions of that 
brutal love of bloodshed which lurks at the bottom of 
many hearts which are presumably civilized. The 
attack on blacks by whites, in such cases, is merely 
an excuse for the indulgence of homicidal instincts. 
The fact that a man has black pigments in his epidermis 
is not the cause, but simply the occasion, of his being 
attacked and butchered. His color offers an easy 


mark, and a plausible excuse for letting loose certain 
savage instincts in lawless hearts. <A similar condition 
is to be seen in times of strikes; less and less do 
workingmen, members of labor unions, resort to 
violence ; but evil individuals—most of them outside 
the unions—seize the opportunity offered by the 
confusion and excitement of the strike and indulge in 
pillage and murder. The cause of such riots, therefore, 
as that one at Evansville, is not to be found in any 
racial antipathy, but in ferocious instincts that seize 
any means of expression which is offered. There are 
many classes in our heterogeneous country, and the 
whites and blacks, as classes, are not as sharply 
contrasted in character and life as are some other 
classes ; but their contrast is marked by outward 
signs ; the college professor, in nature and habits of 
life, is essentially farther removed from the dock 
laborer than is the average white man from the average 
black man ; sois the architect or artist widely different 
from the sailor or the farmer ; but members of all these 
classes are white, and are not so outwardly distinguish- 
able, the one class from the other, as are the negro 
and the white man. When, therefore, the riotous, 
savage members of our American cities seek some 
class which they may make their victims, the color 
line easily offers an evil suggestion, and black men 
are shot down or tortured as if they were dogs. 

Going deeper than this, and seeking the cause of 
this appalling increase in barbarities throughout our 
land, one may find evidence that it has arisen—at least 
in part—from the increasing emphasis given to 
“strenuous” living, during these past few years. 
Brute force has been exalted and physical prowess has 
been held up as an ideal, for individuals and nations, by 
men in high positions ; and from this erring of the 
mind we are reaping the first fruits of a whirlwind 
harvest. If our leaders and our people had dared, with 
a lofty moral courage, five years ago, to choose the 
highway of peace and right, instead of retrograding to 
the barbaric ideals of a savage past, many evils would 
have been eliminated from our body politic, and many 
perils which now threaten would have been directly 
or indirectly crushed under the firm feet of righteous 
progress. It is well forus to face these facts, in order 
that we may deal wisely with needed remedies. The 
cause of so-called “race riots’’ and “ race wars”’ is 
not racial, but lies deeper than color or outer 
conditions ; it is rooted in the sanguinary instincts of 
the lower, brutal masses of our people, and the remedy 
is to be found only in the firm enforcement of existing 
laws, and in the sturdy, persistent, hopeful education 
of our people in moral principle and sentiments of 
justice and mercy, and in a love of country which 
shall make us resolve to be no longer a by-word 
among more civilized law-abiding nations, but real 
leaders in a real civilization, which embodies justice 
for all, and compassion and helpfulness toward the 
meek and oppressed. 


STATEN ISLAND, once as notorious as New Jersey for the 
size and ferocity of its mosquitos, has been practically cleared 
of these pests by Health Officer Doty, who has kept a keen 
watch on all the breeding places, and, by means of oil, 
ditching, draining, etc., prevented the larve from developing. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. Colonization Association, and by contributions from wealthy 
Cassius M. Cay died at Richmond, Ky., Seventh month | Jews and Christians. 

22d in his 93d year. He was an abolitionist, duelist, ard — 

radical in every phase of his life. He was the son of General 
Green Clay of the revolution, and a kinsman of Henry Clay. 
He studied at Centre College, Ky., at Transylvania University 
and at Yale. While at Yale he heard William Lloyd Garri- 
son and became an abolitionist and so proclaimed himself on 
his return to Kentucky. His great wealth, his independent 
spirit, his burning eloquence and his untiring loyalty to every 
cause which he had at heart made him a prominent factor in 
the politics of his State and country.. He was instrumental 
in introducing the public school system into his native State 
and did much to reform the jury system. His anti-slavery 
proclivities were so strong, however, that he was denounced 
by both the old parties, assailed by the press, platform and 
pulpit, and dogged by armed men, which only served to rouse 
him to more vigorous action. He was in constant danger, 
and his life was openly threatened. He was Minister to 
Russia from 1863 to 1869. In the early days of Cuba's 
struggle he was President of the Cuban Aid Society. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER, was removed two months ago by the 
public printer from his position of assistant foreman in the 
Government Printing Office because he had been expelled 
from the local union of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders. He complained to the Civil Service Associa- 
tion, and on the recommendation of that body he was ordered 
reinstated because he had been discharged in violation of the 
Civil Service rules. The local Bookbinder’s Union appealed 
to the President, stating that their constitution forbade them 
to work with a man who had been expelled from the ranks, 
and making complaints against Miller for overbearing 
conduct and obscene language. The President replied that 
no rules or resolutions of the Union could be permitted to 
override the laws of the United States, and that if charges 
were made against Miller through the proper channels they 
would be investigated. The bookbinders have decided to 
continue at work for the present. 


THE visit of King Edward to Ireland just as the Irish 
land bill passed third reading by a large majority, is a mani- 
festation of his desire to right the wrongs of that unhappy 
country. On the 28th ult. the King and Queen held a 
splendid court in Dublin Castle at which they received a 
representative body of the Irish nobility and the Irish people. 
On the following day they visited a number of public institu- 
tions, and dwellings built for the working people by Lord 
Iveagh and others. One effect of this visit has been to 
establish more cordial relations among the different classes 
of the Irish people. 
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THE Legislature of Texas, recently adjourned, passed an 
excellent child labor law; it provides that no child under 
twelve years of age can be employed in any establishment 
where machinery is used ; that children between twelve and 
fourteen cannot be employed unless they are able to read and 
write English, excepting children of widowed mothers or invalid 
parents ; that no child under fourteen shall work between 
6 p. m. and 6 a. m., and that no children under sixteen shall 
work in mines, breweries or distilleries. 







NEWS NOTES. 
A ‘‘SHAM battle’’ of the National Guard of Missouri at the 


encampment near St. Joseph ended in a real fight, a number 
being seriously injured. 















GOLD medals have been conferred upon John S. Sargent 
and E. A. Abbey, American artists, by the German Emperor, 
in connection with the Berlin Art Exhibition. 








THE novelist, B. L. Farjeon, son-in-law of Joseph 
Jefferson, died at his home in Hampstead, England. In his 


younger days he was hailed as the worthy successor of 
Dickens. 









LEADERS of the People’s Party and other political reform 
leaders met in Denver on Seventh month 27th to confer in 
regard to the amalgamation of the various reform forces of the 
nation into one party. 














THE Japanese Imperial Education Association has rece m- 
mended to the Government to make compulsory in the 
schools the study of the Roman alphabet and the Remaniza- 
tion of Japanese writing. 


THE successor to P. M. Arthur as chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, is First Assistant A. F. 
Youngson, who however, is critically ill and has not yet been 
informed of the chief's death. 








Pror. H. C. PARKER, of Columbia University, succeeded 
in climbing to the top of Mount Hungabee, one of the most 
difficult peaks of the Northern Rockies. He found the 
elevation of the summit to be 11,500 feet. 


A DESPERATE battle was fought at Ciudad Bolivar between 
the revolutionary forces and the Venezuelan Government 
forces, some 1,500 being killed or wounded on both sides. 
The city was captured by the Government army. 


SIx representatives of the Philadelphia Turngemeinde, 
who are fine examples of the German-American system of 
physical training, surprised the mother country by winning 
six of the field events at the great International Gymnastic 
meet at Nuremberg. 




















ALTHOUGH Prince Ching of China and Count Cassini, the 
Russian Minister, have denied -that there has been any formal 
agreement in regard to ports in Manchuria, Secretary Hay 
has authorized the statement that definite and binding 
assurances have been given by China and assented to by 
Russia, that two ports shall be opened to the United States, 
and that nothing remains to be settled but the question of the 
date. It is understood that the ports will be Mukden, the 
principal inland port of Manchuria, and Ta Tung Kao, at the 
mouth of the Yalu river. The latter was selected because it 
is not closed by ice during the winter. 

ARNOLD WHITE, writing to the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger 
from St. Petersburg, after conversing with ministers who are 
high in office, expresses the belief that Russia would consent 
to a conference with England and America, forthe settlement 
of the Jewish problem on broad international lines. The 
Hebrew population of Russia, which is confined within fifteen 
provinces, has quadrupled since 1843, and the great mass of 
the Russiat. Jews are poor to the verge of starvation. The 
main features of the plan proposed are that Russia shall 
provide ample territory for her Jewish subjects, and that the 
other powers shall find capital for their establishment within 
this territory, this capital to be furnished by the Jewish 







A CHARTER has been granted at New Haven, Conn., to 
complete the last gap, a distance of five miles, in the through 
trolley line from New York to Boston. The distance is 251 
miles and the quickest possible time will be 20 hours, the 
cost $2.85, the fare by rail being $5. 


THE president of Liberia College, Robert B. Richardson, 
of Monrovia, Liberia, who is also an associate justice of the 
supreme court there, has come to this country to study 
educational methods. He is visiting Washington, New York 
and Boston during his stay of five weeks. 














Joun W. Bisuop, deputy surveyor of the New York Custom 
House, who was sent abroad to study the examination of 
baggage at European ports, has returned, and on his 
recommendation, changes are to be made which will make 
the inspection of baggage much less irritating and troublesome. 


THE International Hebrew conference, an interdenomina- 
tional body, represented by delegates from several countries 
and speaking various languages, opened at Mountain Lake 
Park, Md., Sevénth month 24th, fifty Hebrew and Christian 
ministers being in attendance. A union of Hebrews and 
Christians is contemplated. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


8TH Mo. 2.—AtT NEwTown, DELAWARE 
Co., Pa., a Circular Meeting under the 
care of a committee of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, at 3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 2.—THE FRIENDS OF WHITE 
Plains under the care of New York 
Monthly Meeting will meet at No. 42 
Fisher Ave., at 11 a. m. 


FRIENDS’ 





8TH Mo. 2.—ACCOTINK, VA.. YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Anna S. Walton, 


8TH Mo. 2.—ByBERRY, PA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the meeting- 
house, 3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 3.—-FRIENDS’ FLOWER AND 
Fruit Mission meets each Second-day 
at 151 Fairmount Ave., at I p. m., to 
distribute flowers. 


8TH Mo. 4.—PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Race Street, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before at 3 
p. m. 


8TH Mo. 6.—ABINGTON QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Gwynedd, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before at 
11a.m. Friends who leave the Read- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia, at 9.02 a. 
m., will find a special trolley car at 
Ambler to take them directly to the 
meeting-house. 


8TH Mo. 8.—MIAMI QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Green Plain (near Selma, O.) at 
10 a.m. Ministers and Elders, day 
before at 2 p.m. (All standard time). 


8TH Mo. 8.—SALEM QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders, same day, at io a. m. 


8TH Mo. 8.—NEw YORK MONTHLY MEET- 
ing, at Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
at 2.30 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 15.—SHORT CREEK QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Short Creek (one mile from 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio), Ministers and 
Elders, day before, 2 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 17.—FAIRFAX QUARTERLY 
Meeting at Goose Creek (Lincoln Va.), 
at 11 a.m. Ministers and Elders 
Seventh-day preceding, at 3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 24.—INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 
Richmond, Ind. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 2p.m. In 
order that comfortable homes may be 
provided for those that have a prospect 
of attending, they are requested to send 
their names to Esther S. Wallace, 230 
S. 12th Street, Richmond, Ind. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SEVERAL 
Yearly Meetings for Work among Isolated 
Members will meet between the sessions 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


THE REPORTS OF ASBURY PARK 
Conference have been sent to the Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, 
—a package for each monthly meeting 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Correspondents are requested to call for 
them or to give directions concerning 
their shipment. 


THE FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
acknowledges receipt of the following 
additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 

Sarah F. Corlies, .. . $ 5.00 
An Abington Friend, . 10.00 
Previously reported, 20.00 


a ee $35.00 
Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 27th, 190}. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington: August 7th and _ 2ist, 
September 4th and 18th, and October 
2d and 16th. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on 
August 7th and 21st, September 4th and 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8.10 a.m.; excursion of October 2d 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 


The special trains of Pullman parlor | 


cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor car seats. 


An experienced tourist agent and chap- 


eron will accompany each excursion. 


For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- | 
necting trains and further information | 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address | 


Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





to | 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


UP THE HUDSON. 


On August 19th, and September 
3d, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run its usual midsummer ex- 
cursions to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,’’ under 
personal escort. Special train will leave 
Broad Street Station at 7.34 a. m., stop- 
ping at principal points between Philadel- 
phia and Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, 
giving those who disembark an hour and 
a half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no 
stop will be made at Newburgh, although 
the steamer will run to a point off that 
city and there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00; Tulpehocken, West- 
moreland, and intermediate stations, 
$2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's 
Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, 
Highland, and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection 
will be made with regular trains from 
Chestnut Hill Branch. 

Tickets good only on special train and 
connections at above points. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden tiemeass Oscar M. cheneen 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philada’ 


“The Best is the Cheapest” 


Applies in a two-fold way to 


“NICE” 


Paints, 
Stains, 
Enamels, 
Varnishes 
Finishes. 


They are the best quality possible, hence 
the most economical, and doubly so 
when you consider that they cost no 
more than inferior goods. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD, 
Mr. Property Owner, to ignore these 
facts when arranging for exterior paint- 
ing and interior finishing. 


Send for Literature. 


EUGENE E. NICE 


272-274 South Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





FRIENDS’ 


skillful preparation, and 
PU R 7 FOOD excellent service are dis- 
tinctive features of 

Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

J. J. WILLIAMS. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 

DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Taster Street, Philad’s, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue 
Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 
i? C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. 

RNER, G. P. A. 


General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Bovkiet.Agents wanted. 


Scientifre Bread Mach. Co, 
(CTRUS CHAMBERS, J.) 


52nd & Media Sw, Pai 
9 

GRADE OF ICE 

CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


MAKE BUT ONE 


SUMMER TOUR TO THE NORTH. | 


VACATION TRIP TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally- 
conducted tour to Northern New York 
and Canada, leaving August 12th, covers 
many prominent points of interest to the 
Summer tourist— Niagara Falls, Thous- 
and Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au 
Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and 
George, and Saratoga. The tour covers 
a period of fifteen days; round-trip 
rate, $125. 

The party will be in charge of one of 
the Company's tourist agents, assisted by 
an experienced lady as chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be the unescorted 
ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare 
for the entire round trip, parlor-car seats, 
meals en route, hotel entertainment, 
transfer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets or any 
additional information, apply to Ticket 
Agents, Tourist Agent 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York ; or address George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


A NEWARK gentleman recently read 
Charles Wagner's book, ‘‘ The Simple 
Life,’’ and noticed that Wagner's birthday 
was set downas ‘‘ January 3d, 1852, born 
on Sunday morning.’’ Figuring out that 
‘* January 3d, 1852,’’ did not come on 
‘*Sunday,’’ but on ‘‘Saturday,’’ he 
communicated with the publishers, and 
was by them referred to Grace King, who 
wrote the introduction. She forwarded 
his letter to Charles Wagner, and in the 
course of time he received a postal card 
in English reading : 

PARIS 2 April, 1903. 

‘‘Answer to the question made to Miss 
Grace King in your letter from 17 April. 

‘* DEAR Mr. VAIL: C. Wagneris born 
on a Sunday, the 4, and not the 3 January, 
1852—morning at 10 o'clock. 

‘« With Kind regards, 
**C. WAGNER."’ 

This was addressed ‘‘ Newark, N. J., 
New York (U. S. A.)’’ and the eminent 
Frenchman made an error in dating his 
letter, as he did not receive the note of 
inquiry until April 17th; yet dated his 
reply April 2d. So Mr. Vail has a literary 
curiosity which he justly prizes. 


THIs is a story never before published 
concerning President Roosevelt, and 
written by aman who was on the train 
during the President’s campaigning tour 
when he occupied the second place on the 
national ticket. A party from Denver 
met the special at Wyoming to escort it 
through Colorado on a four-days’ trip. 
Colonel Roosevelt had just returned, full 
of vigor and life, from an exciting ride 
with his Rough Riders. As soon as he 
entered the car he leaped joyfully half a 
dozen times, touching the ceiling at every 
jump, and singing at the top of his voice : 

** Oh, the Irish and the Dutch, 

Why they don’t amount to much, 
But Aooray 
For the Scandahoovian !"’ 


INTELLIGENCER, 


‘*Let me publish that, Colonel,’’ re- 
quested a press representative. 

‘*Don't you do it!’’ promptly com- 
manded Colonel Roosevelt. ‘‘It's only a 
joke, and, besides, I’m Dutch myself.’’— 
[Henry Edward Warner, in Lippincott's. } 


"Member, awful long ago— 
"Most a mil/ion weeks or so— 
How we tried to run away, 

An’ was gone for 'most a day ? 
Your Pa found us bofe - an’ nen 
Asked of we'd be bad again, — 
An’ we promised, by-um-by. 
Do you ‘member? Sod’ I. 


"Member when I tried to crawl 
Frough vat hole beneaf your wall, 
An’ I stuck, becuz my head 

Was too big? Your Muvver said, 
When she came to pull me frough, 
S’prised you didn't try it soo— 
An’ you dd it, by-um-by. 
"Member? Doyuh? Sod’ Il. 


"Memberwhen your Muvwver said 
"At she wisht I'd run an’ do 
All ve mischief in my head 
All at once, an’ get it frough ? 
S' pose we did, why, maybe ven 
We could do it all again ! 
Guess wo cou/d if we should ¢ry, 
Will y’, sometime? So'll I. 
— Burges Johnson, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British, Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
zo cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 


concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 
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United Security| 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
¥ 


Banking and General 
Trust Company Business | 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


= 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS, .. ' 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. gate ‘entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 


Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. fe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
wM. 


. $500,000.00 
+ 250,000.00 
50.000.00 
42,349-29 


Titles to a Estate 
made on 


B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Bortron Winpenny, 
arren G. GriFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Aurrep |. Pxituips, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dubey Fares, 
Horace B. Pgarson. 


Nicuotras Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osepn R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewss, 
Homas R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Savres, 

Joun H. Craven. 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS 


Carpets 


IN 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST CC COMPANY 


. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500, My 
Acts as Exsecutor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnee, AnD REcEIVER. 
Financia AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Interest ALLOWED on INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trusteg, 





eeeunars - 


; i eieaas 7,500,000 . 
Acts as Truster or Corporation Mortcacss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Surplus belon 


Assets of the pany, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to oa mapamanarnnds 
ng to Insurance Account,. . ‘ 


$ 4,457,613.08 
6,317,764.17 
. 61,615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R.Shipley,. . . . . 

T. Wistar Brown, 
Asa S. Wing, . . 
| eb Ashbrook, 


. President 
. Vice-President 


‘ Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
. . Trust cer 

. . Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 


Roberts Foulke, 
vid G. Alsop, 
j. Barton Townsend, 
amue! H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


Vice-President . Ww: 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, ames V. Watson, 
istar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 

enry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
Rickord Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles Hartshorne, . Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, obert M. Janney, 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 

Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- | 


TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


On Wednesdays, August 
igth, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany (Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad Company) will run 
special low-rate excursions to Maryland's 
most popular watering place, Tolchester 
Beach. This place is held in high favor 
by all who have visited it. It has all the 
attributes of a first-class resort, and es- 
pecially appeals to families. No liquors 
are allowed on train, boat or grounds. 
Every possible kind of amusement is to 
be found. The location, on the prettiest 
part of the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, 
speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the fol- 
lowing schedule, and round-trip tickets 
will be sold at the rates quoted. 


Leave Time a. m. Rate. 
Philadelphia, . . . . . Pa., 7.00 $1.50 
West Philadelphia, .. ‘‘ 7.03 3 
gg eT 
Moore, 7.20 
Ridley Park, 7.23 
Chester, 7.29 
Thurlow, 7-33 
Linwood, a. a9 
Wilmington, ., 8.03 
Newport, vee 
Newark, a 
Iron Hill, , aoe 
Elkton, 8.37 
North-East, 8.47 
Charlestown, . . 8.51 


35 
+35 
25 
25 
.20 


Returning steamer will leave Tolchester 
Beach at 4.00 p. m. 

Children between five and twelve years 
of age, half the above rates. 


sth and | 


PROTECTION | 


| FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


‘Household Furniture 
80c per hundred for five years 
R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Wainut Street 


'S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’ A. 
WALL PAPER of 

Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
' 





J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
‘Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., ete. 


Death takes a hand in every ¢ 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


5 | 
| 
| 
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| 
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